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EVIDENCE AFFORDED BY THE MICROSCOPE IN A CASE OF RAPE, 


BY A. F. SAWYER, M. p., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


Last November, I was called to see a child of Mr. H., a little 
girl about 5 years of age, on account of suspected violence against 
her person. After the occurrence, the child came into the house 
looking very pallid, and complained to her mother of being sick, 
= — clothing was observed to be disordered and stained 
with blood. 

On examination, the inside of the thighs, and the legs of the 
drawers, were found to be much marked with blood, and evidently 
some attempt had been made to remove the blood on the thighs 
by wiping. The external parts of the child were bruised and tu- 
mefied. The hymen had lost its natural pale color, and appeared 
highly congested. Its aperture was about the size of a crow-quill. 
There was no appearance of laceration in it, or in the surrounding 
textures. There was also a constant dribbling of urine during 
our examination. 

All her clothing, consisting of Canton flannel drawers, a faded 
yellow petticoat, and a light outside frock, I caused to be sent to 
my office. I transferred, also, the little particles of dirt, noticed 
about her privates, especially in the folds of the integument, to a 
piece of fresh white paper, and afterward sponged them with a 
clean rag, and removed the piece of the sheet which had been mois- 
tened by the escape of the urine; all of which I preserved for fu- 
ture inquiry. I then visited the privy, where it was supposed the 
outrage had been committed. There was about half an ounce of 
fluid blood on the stool of the privy, and on the floor was a piece 
of newspaper smeared with blood, which had evidently been used 
for the purpose of wiping. 

My attention was afterward directed to an examination of the 
party suspected of the crime, and who had been arrested in the 
afternoon of the same day. He wore, at the time of his arrest, 
an * flannel shirt, considerably soiled, covering a bluish- 
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y woollen shirt, which exhibited three or four small stains in 
ront resembling blood; and a pair of drab-colored woollen pants 
with two or three small suspicious-looking spots along the opening 
in front. His clothing was also sent to my office for subsequent 
examination. 

From the considerable amount of hemorrhage that had been no- 
ticed at the privy, and from the absence of distinct laceration of 
the hymen of the child, I thought it quite probable that the exter- 
nal parts of the accused would exhibit tearing—perhaps of the 
ſrænum— to account for the large amount of blood lost; and which, 
had it existed, would have supplied important evidence of his guilt. 
This was not the case, however. His yard was perfectly clean, 
without trace of blood, and bearing no marks of laceration or 
other injury. 

By a microscopical examination of the spots on his clothing 
already referred to, those on the red shirt, more marked about the 
wristz, were found to have been caused by blood, as also the smaller 
stains on the grey shirt; and blood globules were distinctly visi- 
ble in the field of the microscope, where a selection had been 
made from one of the stains of the pants that bore indications of 
attempts having been made to remove it by scraping or otherwise. 

On examination of the piece of sheet which the child had wet, 
an abundance of blood globules was found, mixed with the cell- 
growth characteristic of semen. The rag used to bathe the pri- 
vates of the child exhibited the same appearances. The most im- 
portant proofs were, however, detected in the microscopical 
examination of the particles of dirt that had been transferred to 
the piece of paper. In this was found, besides an abundance of 
blood globules and sperm cells, fibres of wool mixed together, of 
distinct color, some of them being of a bright red, and others of a 
dirty indigo color, corresponding exactly with the wool fibres of the 
two shirts which the accused party wore at the time of his arrest. 
The contrast of the colors was more marked with the reflected 
light of a candle, although perfectly distinct when observed. by sun- 
light. After repeating these examinations, to remove every source 
of fallacy, the flannel petticoat of the child was examined, and its 
fibres preserved the characteristic color of the texture—a light 
yellow. This garment had lost its brightness of color by use. 

The presence of sperm cells about the person of the child, clear- 
ly illustrated the cause of her injuries, and the detection of the wool- 
fibres from the same source was sufficient evidence to connect the 
party arrested with the commission of the crime. If the red fibres, 
or the indigo-colored fires alone had been discovered, there might 
have been a wide margin for doubt; but the complete identifica 
tion of the texture of both shirts afforded the strongest presump- 
tive proof of the guilt of the prisoner, especially when taken in 
connection with the stains of blood detected on his clothing. 
Tue large amount of blood which the child lost, without any ap 
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parent laceration of the genital apparatus, is remarkable. It is 


clear to our mind that it came principally from the hymen by the 
force of pressure, and most probably as a hemorrhagic exudation 
similar to what is known to occur with other textures of the hu- 
man body. It is to be borne in mind that the child was found in 
a weak and fainting condition. Notwithstanding the external 
bruises, sufficient force had been applied to create incontinence of 
urine. We had, also, the presence of blood globules in the urine 
which washed her parts as it escaped from her, and an examination 
of the urethra by a probe failed to detect any injury to this canal. 
The insides of the thighs were stained with blood, and apart from 
the known vascularity of the hymen it was in a highly congested 
state at the period of our examination. There is no doubt that 
the hemorrhage came from the child; and if from the child, in all 
probability from the hymen. , 

Otherwise, the principal testimony in the ease rested with the 
child, and although given by a person of an age that would 
searcely warrant its credibility, seems to be entitled to some au- 
thority from its consistency. Besides conducting the police to the 
privy where the outrage was perpetrated, she selected the prisoner, 
after his arrest, as the guilty party, from a number of others who 
had purposely dressed themselves similarly to deceive her; and 
the same identification took place in the court room during the 
trial, when the prisoner was presented in citizen’s dress. : 

The remaining testimony was but meagre. For some days pre- 
viously the prisoner had been observed playing with the child, who 
had received from him little presents of fruits, &e. No evidence 
existed to show that the prisoner had been seen in company with 
the child on the day this attempt at rape had been committed. 

The defence asserted an alibi, which could not be sustained, and 
the jury found a verdict of guilty without leaving their seats. 


— 


CONSULTATION WITH HOM OPATUIS TS. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


Messrs. Epitors,—I have hesitated as to offering you any remarks 
on the paper in your JourNaL of the 29th ult., signed “Junior.” 
I am averse to controversy, but I am encouraged by the tone of 
your correspondent. I have not any suspicion who he is, but think 
it probable that he is some one whom I know and respect. He is 
evidently a gentleman in his heart and soul, not merely in his dress 
and manners. He differs from me in opinion on the subject of 
consultation with homeopathiste. I will make one more effort to 
make my opinions appear to be correct to him and to you. 

I understand him to say that he would not condemn any one, 
and accordingly not a homceopathist, on account of a difference 
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from himself in opinions only. Let us keep this in view while 
discussing the question of consultation. I agree that in certain 
cascs I would not consult with ahomeopathist, but I say that there 
is a case, a rare case, in which I have consulted with such an one, 
and am ready to do it again. 

Homeeopathist is the name given to the followers, or disciples 
of Hahnemann; those who believe in the doctrine of similia si- 
milibus, and in the use of medicinal remedies in infinitesimal 
doses. Of these disciples, some, as I understand it, are strict in 
their adherence to the doctrines of their master; and others, who 
may be called the liberal party, depart more or less from the rules 
of Hahnemann. All these agree, I believe, in calling other physi- 
cians allopathists. We refuse that name for our part „and some 
of us assume the name of regular physicians. For shortness | 
will denominate those of our party the regulars. We object to 
the principles advanced by Hahnemann; we say that they are ab- 
surd; and we deny that they were deduced from faithful and care. 
ful observation. To give no other reason, we may say that Hah- 
nemann brought forward, as the result of his experience, more 
propositions, respecting the effects of numerous medicinal sub- 
stances, than could have been ascertained by a hundred men by the 
labors of their whole lives. We therefore disbelieve in what 
Hahnemann calls his experience. So far as “Junior” and I have to 
do with the subject, in reference to the point on which we differ, I 
may venture to say that the homeopathic doctrines are absurd. 
Neither you, Messrs. Editors, nor “ Junior,” will dispute this. 

Now, I ask if these absurd doctrines necessarily imply dishon- 
esty, or ignorance in those who maintain them? “Junior,” if I 
understand him, objects to a consultation with homœopathists on 
the ground that they are ignorant, or dishonest, or both. I think 
that he will not say that the doctrines, or principles which they 
maintain prove them so. If he thinks them so, it must, I think, be 
on the ground of observation; that is, that he has found them so. 
Yet I can hardly think that he,could trust so much to his experi- 
ence in this matter, as to adopt the universal proposition that 
all homeopathists are ignorant, or dishonest, or both. Though I 
venture to write about the persons of this sect, I cannot call to 
mind more than ten to whom I have ever spoken a word, and I 
do not know enough of all these to pass judgment upon them; but 
I do know three, as to whom no one, who is acquainted with them, 
will hesitate to say that they are honest, decidedly honest. I will 
not say that any of those ten, whom I know, is particularly le 
or scientific; but they are not all to be called ignorant, nor do I 
know that any one of them may be so called. And observe, that 
we might find out some among the regulars who are deficient in 
honesty, or learning, or both; yet I doubt if any of their breth- 
ren have ever refused to meet such in consultation. Unless it is 
maintained that a homeopathist is necessarily, in consequence of 
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his sectarian tenets, dishonest, or ignorant, I think that a refusal 
to consult with him on this ground cannot be maintained. Further, 
as to the matter of ignorance, let it be noted that I said in my 
frst communication for your Journat, that there were certain con- 
ditions, on which I deemed it right to consult with a homeopathist. 
One of these conditions was, that, if living in this Commonwealth, 
he should be a Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society. Now 
it is known that every Fellow of that Society has received a cer- 
tificate from some competent body that he has been so educated as 
to be qualified for the practice of medicine. That would seem to 
be a sufficient guarantee that he should not be disowned by his 
brethren on account of ignorance. 

It is further objected to the homeopathists by “Junior,” that 
they hoist a flag of their own, and declare themselves a distinct 
party in opposition to the regulars. Admit this; but remember 
that the language is figurative. When we say that they hoist a 
flag different from ours, we mean only that they avow opinions dif- 
ferent from ours. But “Junior” does not argue that they should 
be condemned for their opinions. Will he say that they display 
their flag ostentatiously and assume a hostile attitude? This may 
be true as to some of them, but it does not follow that they all do 
it. I know that some of them do not do so; that they conduct 
themselves modestly, and like gentlemen. They simply avow their 
opinions when there is occasion for it. Is this wrong? What 
should they do? Should they keep their opinions secret, and prac- 
tise upon them without avowing them? Surely this would not be 
regarded as an honest and honorable mode of conduct. Yet “Ju- 
nior” says that in raising a peculiar flag,“ he openly arrays bim- 
self in opposition to the regular profession. He claims to know 
more than they do.” But, note what I have said above. Raising 
a peculiar flag, is, in plain language, declaring his opinions, although 
in so doing he differs from the majority of his brethren. Now, it 
has been said that he is not to be cast out from his brethren merel 
on account of his opinions. There may be cases in which I thin 
it proper to take away blood, or to administer an emetic, or a ca- 
thartic, but in which many of my brethren think that brandy and 
opium should be prescribed; I am, then, an avowed antagonist to 
certain of my brethren; must we, therefore, refuse to meet each 
other in consultation? We may prefer to avoid meeting under 
such circumstances, but it would seem to me wrong for us to refuse 
to meet each other at all. 

It is further objected to the homœopathists that they “ condemn 
and deride” the regulars. Are the regulars more tender to them? 
Do they hesitate to condemn them in every form and manner? 

I think, Messrs. Editors, that I cannot be understood as defend- 
ing the doctrines of the homœopathists, or as justifying the conduct 
** by some of them. I maintain only that they are not to 

condemned for their opinions, and that we are right to consult 
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with those, who behave like gentlemen, when we believe that we 
can serve the cause of humanity by so doing. 

I believe that I have said enough; but there is an idea lying at 
the bottom of all “Junior's” views of the matter in question, that 
I ought perhaps to bring into view, so as to reply to it more dis. 
tinctly than I have done. This is, that the homeeopathists have 
assumed a hostile attitude toward the regulars, and that therefore 
we ought to consider them as enemies. I cannot agree to this. 
First, I do not think that we should regard all of them as enter. 
taining hostile feelings, because some of them do so. It may be 
true that some of them have these feelings, but I am sure that all 
of them have not. Weare not to presume that they have such 
feelings from anything contained in their creed. Secondly, if 
do, all of them, entertain such feelings, we should be slow to fo 
low their example. I am not absolutely a non-combatant; I would 
fight for my house and for my rights; but I love peace. I would 
not, then, quarrel with others for the feelings which are attributed 
to them. I would wait till the feelings were manifested by overt 
acts, and then I would inquire whether these were the acts of indi- 
viduals, on their own account, or whether they were appointed by 
the whole sect to act for them. It is an inferior consideration, but 
I might say that it is bad policy to go to war with a sect. But 
the better consideration is that we should, if possible, live peacea- 
bly with all men. Keep cool and let reason have a fair chance, 
and truth will prevail. If all of us will do this, homeopathy will 
die out in another generation. SENEX. 

May Gth, 1858. 

P. 8.— There is one point in“ Junior's” paper, to which I have 
not directly adverted. He thinks that a consultation by a regular 
with an irregular practitioner may be regarded by the public as a 
capitulation on the part of the former to the latter. Now I do 
not regard a Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society as an 
irregular practitioner, because he is a homceopathist. But, setting 
that aside, it is obvious that this objection is founded on the idea 
of a hostility between the parties; a state in which I think they 
ought not tobe. I will add that I wish to pay a proper respect to 
public opinion at all times; but it would be more than a proper 
respect to omit to do, what I have long regarded as right, in defer- 
ence to that opinion. However, I do not apprehend that with the 


enlightened portion of the community the measure would be con- 
sidered improper. 
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OBITUARY. 


(Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


Diep, at his residence, Montpelier, Vt., March 15th, 1858, James 
M.D. 


Dr. Spalding was born in Sharon, in this State, March 20th, 1792. 
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His father, Deacon Reuben Spalding, was one of the early settlers 
in the State, whose life was not more remarkable for his toils, pri- 
vation and energy, as a pioneer, in a new country, than for his un- 
bending integrity and for the best qualities of the old New-Eng. 
land Puritanism. James was the third son of twelve children, all 
of whom reached maturity and were settled in life with families. 
At the age of 7 years he received a small wound in the knee-joint, 
which was succeeded by an acute inflammation and suppuration, 
confining him for more than six months, and attended with extreme 
suffering. During this sickness, Dr. Nathan Smith, of Hanover, 
was called; the knee had been opened at several different points, 
but still there was no improvement. This eminent surgeon disco- 
vered matter deeply seated in the ham, and made a free incision, 
after which the limb healed, leaving the knee partially anchylosed, 
to recover from which required years. 

It was while confined that he entertained the idea of becoming 
a physician and surgeon, probably in consequence of his high esti- 
mation of Dr. Smith, which was retained through life. Hence he 
received from his companions the title of Doctor, and retained it, 
until by his scientific and literary attainments he became justly en- 
titled to it. His early advantages were limited, having never at- 
tended a high school or academy, but still his love of study ena- 
bled him to obtain a good common school education, besides stor- 
ing his mind with much general knowledge. Alone and without 
instruction, he had acquired that mental discipline which so highly 
distinguished him in after life. He commenced his medical studies 
at the age of 17, with Dr. Eber Carpenter, of Alstead, N. H., 
stipulating that the expenses of his education should be defrayed 
by his practising one year with the doctor after he had graduated. 
He applied himself with uncommon assiduity to his medical studies, 
taking, at the same time, private lessons in Greek and Latin. At 
the age of 20 he graduated at the Dartmouth Medical Institution, 
having heard the lectures from those celebrated teachers, Smith 
and Perkins. 

It may not be improper to remark, that while a student his op- 
portunities for practice were very extensive. It was then that the 

tted fever prevailed so generally throughout New England. 

is epidemic was truly appalling in Alstead and the neighborin 
towns. Dr. S. had an opportunity of studying the disease under 
its varied aspects, and brought his discriminating mind to the sub- 
ject, with all the candor and close observation of a veteran in the 
science, and arrived at the same conclusions as to its pathology 
and treatment as others who had the best opportunities for obser- 
vation and stood the most eminent in the profession. His position 
was very embarrassing, being called the boy physician, having to 
meet men renowned in the profession, for whom he entertained an 
exalted opinion. Modesty would hardly permit him to differ from 
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them, yet he had so carefully studied this epidemic that in most 
cases his views and treatment were adopted. 

After practising two years in Alstead with Dr. Carpenter, he 
commenced business in Claremont, but having friends in Montpe- 
lier, he was induced by their urgent solicitation to remove to that 
place. Though but a boy, he had seen much practice, and perform. 
ed many surgical operations, and therefore it required but a short 
time for him to gain general confidence as a physician, and more 
especially as a surgeon, which he retained without abatement 
through life. His fixed purpose seemed to be improvement in his 
profession, having never engaged in any other business or sought 
any political preferment. Others may have done more, under other 
circumstances, yet by his example, integrity, industry, communica- 
tions for the medical journals, and dissertations before the county and 
State medical societies, from time to time, it may with propriety 
be said he added something to the general stock of knowledge in 
his profession. Asa surgeon, Dr. S. was successful above most 
others. The distinguishing trait of his mind was a sound judg- 
ment, based upon a careful and discriminating examination of all 
the evidence which gave to each individual case its peculiar cha- 
racteristic. Being well informed in the books and the general 
principles of his profession, and having an extensive intercourse 
with his medical brethren, he was well prepared to impart to oth- 
ers the results of his extensive experience. With propriety it 
may be said he was an original thinker, as was not only manifested 
in his medical and surgical practice, but in other departments of 
science. Few men had occasion to change their opinions, when 
formed, so scldom as Dr. Spalding. Others might come to con- 
clusions more readily, but, when his opinions were formed, the evi- 
dence upon which they were based was in his own mind; and for 
this reason he was much sought for in consultations. It was a 
maxim with him, that there should be no guess work in his proſes- 
sion, and more especially in surgery. In consultations, due respect 
was paid to the opinions of lis professional brethren, but still he 
would suffer his judgment to be influenced only as the evidence in 
the case affected his own mind, never evading responsibility and 
always governed by his own independent conclusions. 

Dr. S. retained through life the confidence and respect of his 
ee brethren. From his commencement in practice until 

is death, he was much engaged in consultations. Though often 
differing from others, in his diagnosis and treatment of disease, yet 
he succeeded in leaving the confidence of patient and friends 
in the attending physician unabated, thus discharging his duty to 
his patients without injury to the feelings or reputation of any one. 
It was the settled maxim of his life that strict integrity was the 
true and only policy which should govern every man who desires 
his own interest or that of others, and therefore he never sought 
to appropriate to himself what justly belonged to them. 
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For more than forty years he was an active member of the Ver- 
mont State Medical Society, and through it he labored to ad- 
vance the best interests of the profession he so much loved. He 
thus became acquainted with most of the distinguished physicians 
of the State, among whom he had many personal friends. In 
1819 he was elected Secretary, which office he held for over twen- 
ty years. In 1842 he was appointed chairman of a committee 
to draft a petition to the Legislature for a geological survey of the 
State. He was elected Vice President in 1843, Treasurer in 1844, 
Chairman of the Committee on the History of the Society in 1845. 
He read a thesis in 1846, “On Nature as manifested in Disease 
and Health,” which was very highly commended. He was elected 
President in 1846, 7 and 8, and delivered a dissertation on Ty- 

s Fever in 1848, which was published by vote of the Society. 

e was elected Corresponding Secretary in 1850, and Librarian 
1854, which office he held until his death. He was also a member 
of the Board of Fellows of the Vermont Academy of Medicine, 
besides holding many offices in the State connected with science, 
literature, temperance, &c. But few men in the country have 
seen such an amount of disease and so carefully observed the 
culiarities of the various epidemics occurring for nearly a 
century, and it is to be regretted that so little is left on record of 
his extensive observations and experience, both as a physician and 
surgeon. 

Not only as a professional man would we lament our departed 
friend, but as a Christian, father, citizen and philanthropist would 
we remember him. His life was that of the Good Samaritan, a 
life of toil, prayer and sympathy for others. ad gig ag: were 
deeply rooted in the heart, and his faith manifested by his works. 
We love to contemplate his character, and hope his mantle will 
fall on many who will as faithfully devote their lives to the best 
interests of their fellow beings, and as highly honor their W 
proſession. 


Haverhill, N. H., April 15th, 1858. 


Diep, at the Massachusetts General Hospital, April 26th, 1858, 
Epwarp Hooker. 

The subject of this notice was born at South Hadley in 1835. 
After the usual preparatory schooling, he entered Williams Col- 
lege, from which he graduated in 1855. He then became a stu- 
dent of medicine, under the instruction of his uncle, Dr. Anson 
Hooker, of East Cambridge. He attended two courses of lectures 
at the Massachusetts Medical College, and in the spring of 1857 


was a successful applicant for the place of house-pupil in the medi- 


cal department of the Hospital. Entering upon his duties there 
on the Ist of May, he continued to perform them with zeal and 
ability until a fortnight before the close of the year, when he was 
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prostrated hy the disease whose rapid and unrelenting course cut 
short his life. 

For several weeks previous to his attack, Mr. Hooker was not 
perfectly well. He suffered from general debility and lassitude to 
such an extent that his friends advised him to give up his work to 
a substitute. This, however, he was naturally unwilling to do. 
Only a few weeks remained to his term of duty. Weary as he 
was, he could manage to sustain the labor and confinement till the 
Ist of May, and not leave his year’s work incomplete. His asso. 
ciates, too, in whose company he had passed the year, would then 
be released ; and it would be pleasanter for all to leave together. 
Then he could rest and regain his accustomed vigor. Actuated by 
this laudable ambition to finish what he had already carried so far, 
he resolved to continue at his work. This, however, he was not 
long permitted to do. Disease soon laid upon him a hand so hea- 
vy that he could no longer resist. On Friday evening, April 16th, 
he had the usual symptoms of a commencing fever; and on Satur- 
day he was decidedly sick. He very early expressed a belief that 
his disease was typhus, and his opinion was sadly confirmed. The 
progress of the discase was rapid, and the aspect of the case 

ve from the first. The characteristic eruption of typhus was 
ly manifested. The cerebral symptoms were early and se- 
vere. During the latter half of his illness delirium was almost 
constant—for a short time violent, but soon becoming low and 
restless. He took nourishment and stimulants freely, but without 
apparent effect on the march of the disease. He died on Monday 
night or Tuesday morning, ten days after the commencement of 
the fever. | 

Thus abruptly ended a life full of hope and promise. Again is 
brought before us the sad lesson of the uncertainty of life—a les- 
son so often taught, yet so seldom learned; so familiar, and yet so 
awful. It is useless to speculate upon what might have been our 
friend's career, had he been allowed to remain with us. We know, 
however, that he had already shown qualities of mind and heart 
which won the respect of all who knew him. As a zealous stu- 
dent and a close observer, with means to command the best op- 
portunities for medical study, and a mind prepared by previous 
training to improve them, and as a gentleman in his habits and 
manners, his prospects of professional usefulness and reputation 
were certainly good. But these prospects, with the hopes of lov- 
ing friends, are forever blighted. Let us, however, in the midst of 
our regrets, find comfort in the thought that his end was good and 
honorable. Death found him at his post. Had his duties been 
less faithfully performed, he might still have been alive. To die 
with the harness on, has been the prayer of the best and greatest 
men. And so long as men retain their appreciation of what is 


22 and noble, it will be accounted sweet to die in the discharge 
of duty. 
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In his intercourse with the patients and nurses of the Hospital, 
Mr. Hooker gained general respect and esteem. Throughout the 
house there were frequent and anxious inquiries for him, and ex- 

ssions of the warmest sympathy and regard. One of his nurses 
attended him with untiring devotion, doing all that constant care 
could do to save his life and promote his comfort. 

To the three colleagues, with whom he had been so intimately 


associated, his death is a sad infliction. Each day they are painfully 


reminded that their friend and fellow student, with whom they 80 
long shared both their labors and their recreations, is taken away 
forever. Their memories of the past year must ever be full of 
sadness. 

His mother arrived at his bedside a few hours before he died. 
Though extremely feeble, it is thought he recognized her. None 
but the widowed mother, who has lost her only son, can tell the 
force of such a blow. May she receive higher consolations than 
man can offer ! XR. 


Correspondence. 


THE PROFESSION IN NEW YORK—IMPRESSIONS OF A VISITOR. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


Tue high reputation the great and growing city of New York has 
so long held for its commercial character and advantages, for a 
time made our countrymen overlook its prominent facilities for the 
cultare of the aris and sciences. It has seemed to be felt that the 
spirit of trade and traffic iu the grosser materials of life was ob- 
noxious to the patient, quict, mental operations of the student of 
higher pursuits, and that the locality that had the advantages of the 
one could not foster the other. It has, consequently, been com- 
paratively recently that New York has attained the relatively high 
position for medical pursuits and instruction it so justly merits. 
The immense population of New York, its adjacent cities and tri- 
batary country, have furnished a practice and other professional 
prizes that have attracted a great amount of the best medical and 
surgical talent of the country, and now and then a brilliant gem 
from across the Atlantic. Amidst such men, facilities and induce- 
ments, it is not remarkable that an ambitious competition should 
have arisen, not only among the men and institutions of this, but 
between this and neighboring cities of less natural advantages, the 
result of which has been the development of the highest order of 
— talents and acquisitions, and great perfection of its 
nstitutions. 
Although this and the adjoining cities have doubled their popula- 
tion within a very few years, the medical men and institutions 
seem to have kept pace with the physical developments. The im- 
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mense army of paupers (sent, many of them, here, it is sup. 
posed, to rid their own country of their burden), which are provi- 
ded for with paternal care and liberality, furnish an inexhaustible 
amount of clinical instruction and an abundant material for practi- 
cal anatomy; advantages that can have no substitute, and of which 
no other city, this side of the Atlantic, can boast to nearly the same 
extent. 


Another consideration that attracts the attention and admiration 


of the visitor, and that contributes not a little to the advancement 
of the profession in this republican city, is the democratic manner 
in which all places of honor and profit are distributed. No be- 
reditary rights are here recognized; no man or clique has control 
of professional favors, but they are awarded to merit and capacity. 
No individual is too humble in condition to aspire to the highest 
prize, or to win it, provided God has given him the prerequisites 
for the contest and the place. The highest and lowest must run 
the race together, and the best mettle wins. The successful candi- 
date gencrally carries with him the credentials and guarantee of 
his fitness from the hand of his benefactor. 

It is also a pleasing spectacle to witness the professional gene- 
rosity of each man toward his competitor. He acknowledges his 
merits or achievements. But the seeds of this virtue, I have sus- 
— might have come down from their predecessors, as they 

ve an eminent example still lingering in their midst, who is per- 
haps the best living representative of the highest attributes of the 
profession—Dr. Francis. Dr. F. has lived to the age of 80, or 
more (I think), in the most zealous devotion to the profession, 
which he still practises and regards with a religious love and vene- 
ration, retaining a mental and bodily vigor of a much earlier man- 
hood. He is generally present at the meetings of the Academy 
of Medicine and other important professional occasions, where he 
is heard as an oracle. The vast amount of wisdom and know- 
ledge acquired, by a long life of industry and careful observation, 
his intimate acquaintance with the past and present literature of 
the profession, his fresh recollection of the distinguished men and 
historical events relating to the profession for the last fifty years, 
both in this country and the old, where he sought instruction in his 
younger days, have furnished him with resources from which, with 
taste and discrimination, on all occasions he draws “at sight,” 
spices his subject with wit and humor, and delivers it with an elo- 
quence and youthful vivacity that never fails of success with his 
auditors. 

Dr. Mort, although hale and vigorous for a man of his age, with 
an unabated interest and love for the profession, has been admon- 
ished to withdraw from its more laborious duties. As Emeritus 
Professor of Surgery in the University, he lectures two or three 
times a week upon select surgical subjects, and is much consulted by 
his professional brethren and by patients (often from abroad), who 
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seek his advice. Apparently satisfied with his successful career, 
and with his many brilliant achievements in modern surgery, his 
way will be soothed to retirement and to the end by the contem- 
plation of a pleasing retrospect. 

Dr. Stevens, so long the distinguished professor of Su , 
and of late Emeritus Professor and President of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, now mostly retired from active duties, 
occasionally appears among his brethren to testify to the benefits 
and blessings of the profession, and exhort the younger members to 
diligence and faithfulness. The admonitions of such men, grown 
old, good and great in the profession, uttered while retiring from 
all worldly ambition, and adjusting their mantles for a higher life, 
come to us with a sanctity that makes us feel that the profession 
affords facilities for moral no less than intellectual culture. 

College of Physicians and ‘Surgeons.—It must have been a 
nice discrimination that filled the different professorships of this 
institution. You would not often find the man that would venture 
to suggest an improvement. Such a condition of things is not 
often to be met with. Prof. Parker, of the chair of surgery, 
although in the prime of life, has been Professor of Anatomy or 
Surgery for some thirty years, ever since he graduated, and, for the 
last sixteen or eighteen years, of surgery in this institution. II 
not born a surgeon and lecturer, Nature certainly endowed him 
with the choicest elements for success in this high pursuit. No 
man of the profession in this country probably occupies a more 
enviable position, or has a more desirable and extensive surgical 
practice. He is a man of great modesty and professional gene- 
rosity. His intimate acquaintance with his subject, faith and in- 
terest in its truths, fine voice and presence, and lively imagination, 
constitute him an eloquent and impressive lecturer. Prof. Warts, 
of General and Surgical Anatomy, probably has no superior. It 
is worth a journey to New York to hear his course on surgical 
anatomy. The most complicated and obscure regions are made all 
davlight. I should have great confidence in him, as an operator. 

Probably a more full and perfect course of instruction in Physi- 
ology is here given than in any other institution in this country. 
Prof. Daron devotes his whole course to this interesting branch. 
He demonstrates the structure and changes of such tissues as are 
necessary to his subject by microscopical illustrations, and illus- 
trates questionable positions by vivisections on the lower animals. 
Prof. D. is master of his subject, a fine speaker, and makes his 
hearers feel most forcibly the intimate and important relations of 
physiology to every other branch of medicine. Prof. D. is a young 
man; but if a good beginning, capacity, industry and high opportu- 
nities are any guarantee, it requires not a prophetic vision to see 
before him a brilliant future. | 

Prof. CLAnk, of Theory and Practice, is considered by the pro- 
fession as a profound physician, and is a very forcible and pleasing 
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lecturer. As a councillor in cases of difficult diagnosis and man. 
agement he is regarded as the end of the law. Prof. C. advocates, 
and has introduced into practice, to some extent, the administra. 
tion of opium to intense narcotism, in peritonitis and other forms 
of inflammation; in severe cases nearly or quite suspending the 
animal functions, and depressing the system as far as is compatible 
with life. The subject is eliciting considerable interest and dis. 
cussion, has found some strong and able advocates, and is now be. 
fore the Academy of Medicine. Dr. C. maintains the affirmative. 
I have long been of the opinion that our therapeutic agents have 
been directed too exclusively to the vascular system, instead of the 
nervous, in acute inflammation. The nervous, doubtless, has the 
earliest and most efficient agency in inducing and perpetuating in- 
flammation; if so, is it not a legitimate conclusion that in its treat- 
ment we should direct our first and special attention to this sys- 
tem? If this be so, the abnormal condition of the vascular sys- 
tem becomes, both in pathology and treatment, a secondary consi- 
deration ; a view that would save us from that excessive depletion 
and consequent suffering which has been so long practised, and of. 
ten with very unsatisfactory results, as relates to both the primi- 
tive disease and the sequel. I presume no therapeutical agent has 
undergone a greater change in the estimation of the profession 
during the last twenty-five years, than opium, and particularly its 
efficacy in controlling inflammation, and in preventing or control- 
ling the constitutional and local effects of traumatic injuries. For- 
merly, this remedy was regarded as incompatible, or contra-indicat- 
ed, from apprehensions of its stimulating effects when there was 
febrile or inflammatory action to any considerable degree; and 
when prescribed, it was more with reference to its palliative than 
its curative power. More recently it has become our great reli- 
ance in many of the most severe forms of inflammation, particu- 
larly of the serous and fibrous tissues, but no one, I think, has be- 
fore ventured to prescribe it to the extent advised by Prof. Clark, 
or to the extent necessary to procure its greatest bencfits. In 
Vol. XLV., page 532, of your Journat, is an article I had occa- 
sion to send your predecessor in January, 1852, with reference to 
this subject. 

But to return from my digression. Profs. Surrn and GILMAN, so 
long distinguished for their high attainments, are still professors 
in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and are among the men 
that grow brighter and better with age. Everybody says Prof. 
St. Jonx is a learned chemist and a pleasing lecturer. 

The Medical University—No man is more highly esteemed as 
a surgeon, and for his pre-eminent moral qualities, than Prof. Post. 
Profs. Paine, Draper, Metca.r, and BeprorpD, are still holding 
their reputations and positions in this institution, and as _practi- 
tioners in their several departments. Prof. Van Buren, although 
a young man, has distinguished himself by his achievements in sur- 
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gery: These constitute an able and energetic faculty, which dr 8 


ther a large class from ycar to year. 

New York Medical College.—This is a young institution, but is 
making its way into the ranks of the older colleges of the country. 
Our Prof. PeasLee, of this school, is considered a man of high 
attainments, and is much respected by the profession; as an evi- 
dence of which, although comparatively a stranger, he was recent- 
ly elected President of the Pathological Society, a body compris- 
ing a large portion of the cream of the profession of the city, 
without distinction of party or institutions. This Society, by the 
way, must be eminently calculated to advance the interests of the 

fession, not only by harmonizing all its different elements, but 

bringing before its members the most efficient means of instruc- 
tion. It meets once in two weeks, when from ten to twenty mor- 
bid specimens, or as many as present themselves to the members 
during the interval, are presented to the Society by members who 
are prepared to give a minute and scientific history and treatment 
of the case, and what is known of its pathology. When a ques- 
tion arises pertaining to the pathology or treatment of any speci- 
men, it elicits an animated and instructive discussion. 

Dr. Barker, of this College, Prof. of Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women, a native, I think, of Maine, and once professor at Bruns- 
wick, is gaining a high reputation as a lecturer and practitioner, 
and particularly as a clinical lecturer at the College and Bellevue 
Hospital. Prof. GREEN is still zealously advocating his peculiar 
views of the pathology and treatment of diseases of the throat 
and air passages, and in his extensive practice has unlimited op- 
portunities of demonstrating the truth of his positions; yet, strange 
to say, there are physicians of intelligence in the city of New 
York who question the practicability of topical applications to the 
laryngeal cavity. But it appears to me that there is now too much 
testimony upon this question to leave it longer doubtful, and when 
we consider the salutary influence of topical applications, and par- 
ticularly of nitrate of silver, to diseased mucous surfaces, and our 
inability to influence certain morbid conditions of this tissue below 
the epiglottis by other therapeutical means, the views of Dr. 
Green become of too much practical importance to be wilfully re- 
sisted or heedlessly neglected. Perhaps Dr. G. has ridden his 
hobby too fast and too éxclusively, as men are wont to ride a fa- 
vorite nag. Prof. Carnocuan, of Surgery, in this institution, who 
has something of the Napoleon organization and temperament, 
with great confidence in the power of his art, and individual en- 
terprise, has acquired a high reputation by his brilliant achieve- 
ments as an operator. 

Bellevue Hospital.— This is a magnificent charity, that does 
credit not only to those who founded and sustain it, but to humani- 
ty. It has within a few years been separated from the general 

usc, and is appropriated to the accommodation of the sick 
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poor. It has been in a great measure re-constructed, and much 

ed, and forms a magnificent and extensive architectural pile, wi 
every internal convenience and comfort for the sick, an ample thea. 
tre for clinical instruction, and is now the great school of the city 
for this purpose, with a medical board selected from the most dis. 
tinguished physicians and surgeons. Foremost in this enterprise 
has been Dr. James R: Woop, one of the principal surgeons of 
the Hospital, who, by the way, is a remarkable man. With cour. 
age and enterprise superior to fortune, yielding nothing to circum. 
stances, he has, against adverse winds and chilling prospects, made 
his way at an carly age to the highest ranks of the profession as 
an operator, and has an extensive surgical practice. The clinical 
instructions of Drs. Elior and Talon on obstetrics and diseases of 
females, add much to the attractions of Bellevue. 

Dislocation of the Hip- Joint. The method of reducing this 
dislocation, originated and practised by Prof. Natnan Swiru, of 
New Haven, some thirty-five years ago, and revived some few 
years since, I think by Dr. Read, of the State of New York, is 
now resorted to with great success in this city. I saw Prof. Park. 
er, at Bellevue Hospital, with great facility reduce a case that had 
been some hours out, in a very athictic man, by the first manipula - 
tion of a circuitous sweep of the thigh over the abdomen, depress- 
ing at the same time its upper extremity, to disengage the head 
of the bone from the place of its lodgment. It is surprising that 
this simple and easy method should have been so long neglected, 
after once having been introduced to the profession; but it was 
not probably sufficiently practised to convince the profession of its 
general practicability. 

The New York Hospital is, as usual, in its career of usefulness, 
and furnishes a great field for clinical observation, under the gui- 
dance of such men as the well known Drs. Buck and Watson. 

The unexampled energy and enterprise that characterize New 
York, as a mercantile city, are also visible in her numerous medical 
charities, The Eye and Ear Infirmaries; the many dispensaries; 
the provisions for the deaf and dumb, for the insane, the blind, the 
idiotic, the surgical diseases of women, and every other form of 
disease, both surgical and medical, with commodious and appropri- 
ate buildings, all, with scarcely an exception, accessible to the stu- 
dent or medical visitor, furnish evidence of a rare and active phi- 
lanthropy, and an almost endless field for the medical observer. 

Dr. Detmo.p, who seems to confine himself mostly to private 
practice, gives a surgical clinique once a week at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. He is one of the strong men and clear 
heads of the city. There is also a large number of young men, 
rising to fame, and the highest acquisitions (most of them now 0oc- 
cupying honorable stations), who seem to form a reserved corps, 
and who will ere long do honor to the highest places in the pro- 
fession. Among these, may be reckoned, Drs. Elliot, Stephen 
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Smith, Thomas, Agnew, Gouley, Finnell, Sands, Bumstead, Hey. 
wood and others. 

For the benefit of many of the profession whom I know to be 
solicitous in regard to the worth and fate of Bennet's views upon 
Uterine Pathology, I will state that they are generally adopted in 
New York, and by those men who are giving their special attention 


to that class of diseases. Yours respectfully, 
Maine, April 27th, 1858. J. C. B. 
— — — öäaůvLm 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Tue Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association began at 
Washington, May 4th; a large number of delegates were present, no 
less than forty being registered from Massachusetts. The session was 
held in the lecture-room of the Smithsonian Institute, and continued for 
three days. The first day was occupied with the nccessary business, 
including the choice of officers for the ensuing year. The following 
tlemen were elected: President—Dr. Harvey Lixpstey, of Wash- 
gon D. C.; Vice Presidents—Drs. Thomas O. Edwards of Iowa, 
illiam L. Sutton of Kentucky, Josiah Crosby of New Hampshire, 
and Douglas C. Warren of North Carolina; Secretary— Dr. A. J. 
Semmes of District of Columbia; Zreasurer—Dr. Wistar of Penn ; 
vania. Dr. Reese, of New York, offered an apology for his con- 
in recommending Dr. McClintock for the situation of physician- 
in-chief to the Blockley Hospital. He stated that he at the time, and 
still, regarded the act as right, but he would defer to the judgment of 
his friends, who regarded it as a great error. He would admit that 
he had erred, and apologized to the Association. Dr. Reese’s state- 
ment was received with applause, and his apology was accepted by 
the Association. Dr. Bryan, of Philadelphia, also made a similar 
apology, which was accepted, 

The next day, when this question was supposed to be quietly set- 
tled, it was opened afresh by a resolution offered by Dr. Atkinson, of 
Virginia, to the effect that no person be admitted as a delegate or 
member who has been expelled from any State or local association, un- 
til relieved by such association. The reason for this resolution was, 
that Dr. McClintock was waiting in the hall with his credentials as a 
delegate from Blockley Hospital, A spirited debate ensued, and the 
votes of the previous day, accepting the apologies of Drs. Reese and 

were re- considered. Dr. Reese finally read a brief, unexplana- 
tory apology, with an expression of regret for his violation of the 
Code of Ethics ; Dr. Bryan consented to sign it, also, and the affair 
was at last settled. This discussion occupied the entire day. 

The two essays which received the annual prizes were found to have 
been written by Dr. Austin Flint, of Buffalo, on the Clinical Study of 
the Heart’s Sounds in Health and Disease, and by Dr. Montrose A. 

of St. Louis, on Color Blindness. 
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Among the reports which were read at the meeting was one on the 
Treatment of the Results of Obstructed Labor,” by Dr. Sims, of 
New York; one on the Treatment of Cataract,“ by Dr. Srerurxsox, 
of New York; one on ‘ Spontaneous Umbilical Hemorrhage of the 
Newly Born,“ by Dr. J. Foster Jexxtns, of Yonkers, N. V.; one 
Dr. Bxuis, of Kentucky, on the “Influence of Marriages of Consan- 
guinity on Offspring, and one by Dr. Camwpnett, of New York, on the 
„Nervous Coneomitants of Febrile Diseases.“ Dr. Parker, late of 
China, exhibited a large number of urinary calculi, which he had re- 
moved during his residence in that country, and the Association urged 
him to publish the results of his medical labors in China. 

A committee of nine was appointed to wait upon Mr. Secretary 
Conn, and request him to restore Dr. Battery, of New York, to the 
office of Inspector of Drugs. This was at first unanimously approv- 
ed, then re-considered, and passed by a small majority. Later in the 
day, Dr. Trin, of Georgetown, protested against it, as likely to 
damage the Association by introducing a political element into it, and 
finally it was very properly voted to lay the whole thing on the table. 

The Committee to whom Dr. J. R. Woon's Medical Education Re- 
port was referred, recommended that all the medical colleges entitled 
to a representation in this Association be invited to send delegates to 
Louisville, to meet on the Monday preceding the next annual meeting. 

The Association voted to hold the next meeting at Louisville, Ky. 

During the three days the Association was in session, the members 
were treated with the greatest hospitality by the inhabitants of Wash- 
ington and by the members of the Government. On Tuesday evening 
the delegates were received by the President. Entertainments were 
also given by Drs. Taylor and Riley, of Georgetown, and Drs. Miller, 
Johnston, Garnet, Boyle and May, and by the Hon. Stephen A. Dou- 
glass. On Friday there was an excursion to Mount Vernon. 


QUARANTINE AND SANITARY CONVENTION, 

Tur second annual meeting of the National Quarantine and Sanitary 
Convention took place at Baltimore on the 29th ult. The chief sub- 
jects of importance which were discussed were those of quarantine, 
of the internal hygiene of cities, and of vaccination, which were re- 
ferred to committees to be reported on at the next annual meeting. 
Dr. Jewett, of Philadelphia, from the Business Committee, presented 
the following resolution, which was referred to a committee of five:— 

Resoired, That the following subjects be referred to a commitiee, to investigate and report upon 
the same at the next meeting of this Convention:. 

1. A History of Quarantine. 

2. Have guarantines secured the objects for which they were originally instituted? If not, the 
reasons of their failure. 

3. What reforms are required to make quarantines more efficient and less burdensome ? 

4. Is a unitorm system of quarantine laws feasible ! 

On motion of Alderman Wicutuay, of Boston, it was 

Resolved, That —— be a committee to report on the internal hygiene of cities, and present the 
same at the next meeting of the Convention, with particular regard to the tollowing points: 

1. A complete and efficient system of registration of births, marriages and deaths, with particu- 
lar reference to cities, and the necessary connection of such u system with sanitary measures. 

2. Upon the subject of disinfectants—their character, effects and benefits in connection with 
Sanitary measures. 

3. Usen Go ts ance of an ample supply of water—an adequate sewerage and the proper 
* the offal of cites, 

pou the importance and economy of sanitary measures to cities. 

A motion was agreed upon to make the Committee consist of seven 
members, after which the preamble and resolution were adopted. 
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On motion of Dr. C ARX, of Boston, it was 

Resolred, That the Commitee be also instructed and authorized to report some detailed and pe- 
cific plan for regulating the internal sanitary condition or hygiene of cities, which shall embrace all 
the subjects which may possibly come within the province of preventive medicine, and report the 
game to the next meeting of the Convention. 

The following is a list of the officers who were elected for the en- 
suing year: President—Dr. Wm. M. Kemp, of Baltimore. Vice Pre- 
sidents—Dr. John M. Moriarty, of Boston: George N. Eaton, Esq., 
of Baltimore: Dr. P. C. Gaillard, of Charleston, S. C. Secretaries— 
Charles II. Haswell, Esq., of New York ; Dr. D. J. McKew, of Balti- 
more; Hon. F. F. Ferguson, of Norfolk. 

The Convention adjourned on Saturday, May Ist, to meet in New 
York, in April, 1859. 


Bromide of Potassium in Spermatorrhea.—In a late number of the 
Union Médicale is an article by M. Alf. Binet, recommending the use 
of the bromide of potassium in spermatorrhœa as employed by Dr. 
Thielmann, a Russian physician. e sedativé effect of this substance 
on the genital organs is well known, causing loss of virile power for 
several days after the medicine has been discontinued. M. Binet re- 
— three observations of spermatorrhœa, in which the effect of the 

ide was evident and rapid. The first patient had suffered for 17 

rs from spermatorrhea. He had several emissions every night. 
After the first dose, the emissions were reduced to one, nightly; at 
the end of a weck they ceased, to re-appear only once, and in a month 
the patient left the hospital well. The subject of the second observa- 
tion had been affected several years. At the time the treatment was 
begun he had two, three and even five pollutions a night. An imme- 
diate improvement followed the administration of the medicine ; after 
a fortnight the patient had but one emission every fourth day. In the 
third case, the patient had several pollutions every night: after using 
the remedy six weeks he was cured, and discontinued the medicine. 
In a month he had a relapse, but the treatment was resumed with the 
same success. No unpleasant effects were observed in either case, 
from the bromide, which was given in the dose of from 10 to 30 grains, 
in mucilage. A large number of observations are necessary to con- 
firm the good effects of the bromide claimed by M. Binet, but the 
remedy is worth trying. 


Buffalo Medical Journal.—Dr. Sanford B. Hunt, having retired from 
the practice of medicine, has resigned his connection with the Buffalo 
Journal, which will be conducted by Dr. Austin Flint, Jr. 


Health of the City.—There is a striking agreement in the mortality 
of the last week, and the corresponding one for the two previous years, 
the deaths in 1856 having been 74, in 1857, 70, and in 1858, 74, In 
each week there were 15 deaths from consumption, and 4 from scarlatina. 


tures on the Practice of 2 — em Mind and Matter. hy Sir Benjamin Brodie.—Nature and 
Art in — by Sie Soha Forbes.—Contributions tv Operative Surgery and Surgical Pathology, by J. M. 


Deaths in Boston tor the week ending Saturday noon, May uh, ü. Males, 33— 41.— 

of the brain, 1—cancer, 1—cancer of the 1—~consumption, 15—convulsions, 3— 

dropsy in the head, 6—drowned, 1—debility , ]—infantile puerperal, 1—erysipelas, 
fever, 1—gravel, 1—<disense of the heart, 2-<intemperance, 1—in 


of the lunge. 4—congestion of the lungs, 1—disease of the liver, 1-<marasmus, l~-meastes, 3-—-old age, 1— 
palsy, 1—pleurisy, 1—teething, 3—throat, gangrene of, 
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Dr. King’s forthcoming Work on Quackery.—At the annual meeting of the 
tol Metical Society, held at Taunton, March 10th, 1858, the 
preamble and resolution were unanimously adopted: 

„ Believing it to be the duty of all honorable medical associations and indivi- 
duals to expose the errors and deceptions of empiricism, and diffuse among all 
classes such intelligence as will them to and expose quackery in all 


. therefore, 
“© Resolved, That we highly approve of the plan of Dr. Dan King, in his — 
which is soon to appear, under the title of “ Quackery Unmasked,” as calcu 

to diffuse that information which the public so much need. And we earnestly 
recommend to all medical associations and medical men to aid him in his praise- 
worthy undertaking. Cuaries Howe, Secretary. 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science has ended its ses 
sion, at Baltimore, aud adjourned to meet in Springfield, Mass., on the first Wed- 
nesilay in August, 1859. Prof. Stephen Alexander, of Princeton, the distinguish- 
ed astronomer, is elected President for the ensuing year ; Prof. Hitehcock, of Am- 
herst, is Vice President. 

Mr. E. B. Elliott read a paper before the Association on the “ Confirmation, 
from data detived in the City of Providence, of a newly-determined law of mor 
tality for early childhood.“ 

The law mav be stated thus: The number of persons dying under any age, 
within certain limits, in a given community, varies according to some constant 
power of the age—constant for the given community, but varying with different 
communities. In communities where this law prevails, the ratio of the numbers 
dying under any given age to the number dying under any given multiple of the 
age, within the limits, must be constant. In England, of those Ae under any 
age not exceeding three years, about 7-10ths die under one half that age. For 
example, of those dying under the age of two years, about 7-10ths die before at- 
taining the age of one year. Of those dying under one year, about 7-10ths are 
under the age of six months. In France the constant ratio is $-10ths, instead of 
7-10ths, as in England. In Belgium it is about 7 1-2 10ths, In Providence this 
ratio was about 6-10ths, ranging from 5 1-2 to 6 1-2 10ths. 1 

Maryland College of Pharmacy.—The vacancy created in the chair of Materia 
Medica in this — . 
been elected a member of the Faculty of the University of Maryland, was filled 
by the selection of Dr. Francis Donaldson, of Baltimore. D. i 


mediciue who has already an enviable reputation for his thorough ac- 
quaintance with the theory XX of his 
prove eminently valuable to the college. 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy.—At the annual meeting of the College, held 
March 34, thirty-one gentlemen, having complied with the requisitions for gradu- 
ation, were declared Graduates in Pharmacy. 

The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Association of Medical Superintendents 
of American Institutions for the lusane, will be held in the city of Quebec, C. E., 
to commence on the second Tuesday in June, at 10 o’clock, A.M. 

Appointment of Prof. Dickson.—It affords us much pleasure to announce that, al a 
meeting of the Trustees of Jefferson Medical College, on the 27th uli. Dr. Suinu- 
el H. Dickson, of Charleston, S. C., was appointed as the successor to the lament- 
ed Mitchell in this ivstitution. The high reputation of Dr. Dickson as an able 
lecturer, a finished writer, and an accomplished gentleman, are too well known 
to require any commeut.—North Americon Med.-Chir. Rev. g 

A* Laudanum District. lt has always been understood that Holbeach is @ 
great laudanum district,” and as might be expected the drug is sold in immense 
quantities, not only by our druggists, but by almost every little country shopkeep- 
er and general dealer in the neighborhood ; and that there are so few death 
known to be caused by its use is surprising. Judging from a single drugzist’s 
weekly return of retail sales, shown to us the other day, we think we are within 
the mark in estimating the amount of money spent by the working classes in this 
parish (though they are by no means the only consumers) in laudanum and opium 
at not less than £700 or £800 a year. (Eng.) . 
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